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HOW TO MAKE MANUSCRIPT. 


Probably the foremost printer in the United 
States is Theodore Low De Vinne. He has 
the right to affix the letters A.M. to his name, 
and if there were such a university degree as 
Doctor of Printing established, there is no 
question that he would be the first man to be 
entitled to it. He has rendered much notable 
service in the cause of beautiful and clear 
typography, but he has done nothing more use- 
ful than in writing—or as he modestly calls 
it “ compiling ” —the book on the practice of 
typography to which he has given the title, 
“Correct Composition.” * 

Mr. De Vinne’s book is primarily intended 
for printers, written with a view to harmoniz- 
ing the differences in “ office style” in various 
printing shops and setting forth the generally 
accepted rules for model work ; but as printing 
presupposes copy, it is also designed for writ- 
ers, who will find in it the necessary instruction 





*Correct Composition. A treatise on spelling, abbrevia- 
tions, the compounding and division of words, the proper 
use of figures and numerals, italic and capital flees, 
notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. By Theodore Low De Vinne, A.M. 476 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. New York: The Century Company. rgor. 





for preparing their copy in the proper way. 
‘** Amateurs in literary composition,” says Mr. 
De Vinne, ‘soon acquire the bad habit of 
writing carelessly; they spell strange names 
in two or more different ways; they form cap- 
ital letters, and even the small, lower-case 
letters, obscurely, so that one word may be 
mistaken for another; they have no clearly- 
defined system, or at least, observe none, for 
the proper placing of capitals, italic, and the 
marks of punctuation. There is a general be- 
lief that the correcting of these oversights is 
the duty of the printer, and the writer too often 
throws this duty on the compositor and the 
proof-reader.” 

Mr. De Vinne points out the importance of 
having copy correctly prepared in the first 
place, and at the outset he takes up the ques- 
tion of spelling. Noting the variations in 
spelling authorized by the seven large diction- 
aries in daily use, he says: “ The order of an 
author to disregard all variable spellings in his 
copy and to spell according to a specified dic- 
tionary has to be obeyed in the first stage 
of the work by compositors who have small 
knowledge of, and often no access to, that au- 
thority, for not one printing house in a hundred 
has mgre than one dictionary as a book of 
reference. ... Failing to find in the first 
proof the spelling he prefers, the author does 
last what he should have done first, and care- 
fully writes out on the proof the spellings which 
should have been made in his copy. These 
alterations delay the work, and give dissatis- 
faction to the author because of added expense. 
...+ The right of an educated author to 
spell as he pleases is not to be questioned, but 
he should write distinctly. As an additional 
safeguard, he should note on the first page of 
his copy the name of the dictionary he desires 
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to be accepted as authority. If he chooses to 
deviate from that dictionary in some words, he 
should prepare a list of his spellings of these 
words. . . . These precautions are observed 
in their work by all disciplined writers.” 

Taking up the subject of abbreviations, Mr. 
De Vinne says: “The author should not ab- 
breviate any word in his copy which he intends 
shall be printed at full length. Even the 
abbreviations for foot—or for side —netes 
should also be written exactly as they are to 
appear in these notes. When the notes are 
extracts from, or citations of, authors who 
write in a foreign language, too much care 
cannot be given to distinctness of writing. 
. » » Doctor and Professor should always be 
spelled out, also General, Colonel, Captain, 
and Major. When the title is double and is 
connected with a hyphen, as in Major-general, 
or Lieutenant-colonel, the first word takes a 
capital letter. The same ruling should be ap- 
plied to Ex-governor or Ex-senator. For ante 
meridiem and post meridiem it is now a common 
practice to make use of lower-case letters for 
a.m. and p.m., as is here shown. The abbre- 
viations inst., prox., and ult. are entirely im- 
proper in the texts of books.” Mr. De Vinne 
gives minute directions for the proper use of 
abbreviations of all kinds, laying stress on the 
instruction that an abbreviation should never 
be written in copy where the author intends to 
have the word spelled out in full. He might 
have added that to save labor in writing, it is 
permissible to write an abbreviation in copy 
and circle it, the circle being understood as an 
instruction to the compositor to spell out the 
word. ‘“ The careful writer who has to abbre- 
viate in his foot-notes the names of books and 
periodicals, and scientific terms and foreign or 
little-used words, should prepare an alphabeti- 
cal list of the abbreviations, that will prevent 
him and the compositor from spelling the same 
word in different ways.” 

Mr. De Vinne’s next chapter takes up the 
puzzling subject of compound words, and dis- 
cusses in detail the theory of compounding, 
preferred forms, and the use of prefixes and 
terminals. Next come chapters on figures 
and numerals, italic, capital letters, the division 
of words, and small capitals, giving similar de- 


tailed directions. In book printing, he says, 
figures should be avoided as much as possible 
for all numbers but those of dates. When the 
sentence begins with a numerical statement, 
words must be used for numbers, even if figures 
are used in other parts of that sentence. Dates 
should be stated with system in every book. It 
is a fault to have April 17, 1762, on one page 
and 23d August, 1764,on another. The use 
of 2nd and 3rd, common in England, is not to 
be commended ; 2d or 3d is a more acceptable 
abbreviation. In formal writing, a statement 
of time should be made in words. Phrases 
like two o'clock, half-past three, or ten minutes 
to four, are more pleasingly expressed by 
words than by 2 o'clock, 3.30, or 3.50. Roman 
numerals are often used to specify parts and 
chapters. The numeral used in a chapter- 
heading generally has the word “Chapter” 
before it, as: — 
Chapter I Chapter III 

but the continued repetition of the word 
“Chapter” seems as unnecessary in this po- 
sition as the word “Page” before paging 
figures. Some printers suppress the word 
“Chapter” (always understood ) to give the 
required prominence to the numeral. It is 
customary in many printing houses to put a 
period after the numerical part of the name. 
The need of the period in this position has 
never been satisfactorily explained, for X1X is 
no more an abbreviation than 19. 

“ A too-frequent use of capital letters for titles 
spots the pages and makes the titles much 
more prominent than the names. The word 
‘devil’ is sometimes written with a capital, 
when it is obviously intended for the Devil of 
the Bible, or of John Milton. When used in 
dialogue matter, or as an expletive in swear- 
ing, the capital is never allowed. ‘The words 
hell, purgatory, and paradise are now seldom 
capitalized. In serious or standard books, 
capitals should not be used too lavishly for 
marking emphasis in the text. A projecting 
capital in the text is like a rock in the current, 
for it diverts the eye and interrupts an even 
stream of attention.” It is interesting to note 
that Mr. De Vinne takes middle ground be- 
tween the ordinary printers’ style, as regards 
the use of capitals, and the style of the pro- 
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gressive newspaper, which, with the object 
of attaining uniformity, bars capitals unless 
they seem absolutely necessary. 

The next chapters discuss extracts and 
letters, notes, indention, spacing, quotation 
marks, sub-headings, and punctuation. “It is 
customary,” says Mr. De Vinne, “ for the pub- 
lisher of a proposed book to determine the 
length and width of its pages, and the size and 
style of its type, before he gives the copy to 
the printer. He decides at that time, also, 
whether the text shall be leaded or solid, so 
that it may occupy a prescribed number of 
pages. There heoften stops. Definite orders 
are rarely given concerning types for extracts, 
letters, documents, notes, tables, preface, ap- 
pendix, and index. It is unwisely assumed 
that the selection of proper types for these 
parts of the book may be left to the discretion 
of the compositors.” Mr. De Vinne then gives 
directions in detail for the choice of type to 
secure uniformity in the pages of a book, with 
suggestions for graduating sizes, in order to 
have the relative value of each part easily dis- 
cerned. ‘ Notes,” he says, “are a hindrance 
in composition and in making-up. Side-notes, 
which add to the expense of composition, are 
not used as much as they were fifty years ago.” 
Taking up the subject of quotation marks, Mr. 
De Vinne says: * The purpose of quote-marks 
within the text is to enclose the exact words 
of another writer, so that the reader at a glance 
can differentiate the words quoted from those 
of the author. When used with discretion, 
quote-marks are helpful; too lavishly used, 
they disfigure print and really degrade the 
style of the writer. To fence in with quote- 
marks phrases like these — not for an age, but 
for all time; the knell of parting day; the 
observed of all observers; to the manner born 
— implies on the part of the author a low es- 
timate of the reader’s knowledge of literature. 
This remark may be applied to all trite prov- 
erbs and hackneyed sayings, which do not 
need quote-marks any more than they need 


foot-notes, citing author, book, and page... . 


When a sentence or a long extract from 
another writer is incorporated in the type of 
the text, two turned commas are usually placed 
at the beginning and two apostrophes at the 


end of the incorporated matter. If the extract 
consists of two or more paragraphs, the turned 
commas should be used at the beginning of 
every paragraph, but the double apostrophes 
appear only at the end of the quotation. . . 
When special attention is invited to any word, 
it is customary to enclose it in single marks, 
as: By ‘experiment’ is meant, etc. In this 
illustration the single quote-mark is the ac- 
cepted substitute for the old fashion of putting 
the word in italic. ... The quotation, or 
extract, which is set in smaller type and is 
made a separate paragraph, needs no quote- 
marks. Change in size of type is enough to 
show that it is not a part of thetext. But 
when the quotation, or extract, is made a part 
of the paragraph, the quote-marks must be 
used. ... It often happens that a quoted 
word or phrase in the body of a much longer 
quotation must be distinguished by another 
series of quote-marks. The interior quotation 
is usually made with one inverted comma and 
one apostrophe, and is known as a single quote. 
. . » When itis supposed that the exact words 
of a title of a book may not be well known to 
the general reader, its title, when mentioned 
in a text, may be quoted, but care should be 
taken to give with precision the exact words. 
To cite any printed title from memory is always 
unsafe; there is a probability that the writer 
will add or omit some word. Gibbon’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Roman Empire’ is here wrongly 
quoted ; it should read, ‘The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.’ A _ reference to 
Froude’s History or to Parkman’s History is a 
very inexact citation, for Froude and Parkman 
have written many histories.” 

Mr. De Vinne’s next chapter, on Subhead- 
ings, is chiefly of interest to printers. It is 
followed by a long chapter on punctuation, 
which gives the important rules for the proper 
use of points. ‘“ Fora study of close pointing, 
the common version of the Bible, on which 
many editors and revisers have been lavish of 
care, is an excellent text-book. Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on Law is equally valuable for 
its precision. Shakespeare will show the 
widest range of expression, from the stateliest 
diction to the commonest colloquialisms. Nor 
should writers so unlike as Dr. Johnson and 
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Sterne, Macaulay, and Carlyle, be overlooked. 
Milton is not to be recommended, for the 
latinized style and the long involved sentences 
of his ‘ Paradise Lost ’ will confuse more than 
they will enlighten. . . . Rules are of value, 
whether they are found in grammars or are 
taught by proof-readers, but they can never 
take the place of an understanding of subject 
matter. The function of points is to make ex- 
pression intelligible. Use commas only where 
they will be of service in unfolding the sense. 
In case of doubt, omit the comma. Points 
must be selected to aid the reader; they 
should not be used as practical demonstrations 
of the rules of grammarians, or of elocution- 
ists.” The rules for punctuation are summar- 
ized as follows : — 


Summary 


A Period marks the end of a sentence. 

A Colon is at the transition point of the 
sentence. 

A Semicolon separates different statements. 

A Comma separates clauses, phrases, and 
particles. 

A Dash marks abruptness or irregularity. 

An Exclamation marks surprise. 

An Interrogation asks a question for answer. 

An Apostrophe marks elisions, or possessive 
case. 

Quotation-marks define quoted words. 

Parentheses inclose interpolations 
sentence. 

Brackets 
sentence. 


in the 


inclose irregularities in the 


The chapter on proof-reading is full of 
practical points. “The first proof of book 
matter is usually taken from the long galley 
on which the compositor puts his composi- 
tion. When the reader meets with an unmis- 
takable fault made by the writer through lapse 
of memory or negligence, he should correct it. 
Whenever he feels obliged to query a change 
in spelling or statement, he must note this 
change on the author’s proof. In every writ- 
ing of importance the reader should query 
faulty construction, bad metaphor, inconsistent 
statements, the misuse of a word, and other 
errors of similar character. When tthe first 
proof has been corrected, a new proof of the 


matter so corrected is taken, which is called 
the first revise. The proof to go to the author 
should be correct to copy in all its features, 
and have no marks on it but the queries made 
by the proof-reader, which should be trans- 
ferred from the first proof to the author’s 
proof. In some book-houses, the corrected 
matter is not sent to the author in the shape 
of a galley proof, but is made up in pages of 
the prescribed form. Proofs in pages are 
more readily handled by the author, and offer 
him a generous margin for corrections; but 
page proofs seriously add to the expense of the 
work when the author makes much alteration, 
for frequent alterations will compel an over- 
running and remaking-up of many pages. It is 
acommoner practice to put the first author’s 
proof in the form of a galley slip, and it is to 
his benefit to read on the galley, for his altera- 
tions in the proof are more quickly and cheaply 
made by the compositor on the galley than in 
the page. ‘T'wo proofs are usually sent to the 
author. On the one returned he marks the 
changes he desires, and he retains the other 
for possible future reference, and as a re- 
minder of every correction he ordered. The 
author’s first proof, when corrected, should 
always be returned to him with the second 
proof, which he should consider as his revise, 
for the verification of previous correction, and 
for the making of trivial corrections only. 
The last proof certified as correct by the au- 
thor is the proof known in the printing-house 
as the foundry proof, or the press proof. It is 
always read by the second reader for the dis- 
covery and correction of minor errors that 
may not have been discerned by the first 
reader and the author. To do this properly, 
the copy and all previous proofs should be at 
the second reader’s hand. It is a mistake for 
the author, when he returns the last proof, to 
keep back the copy and all the previous proofs, 
for they usually contain memoranda on the 
margin that are of importance in the final 
reading. The author should see and approve 
all the minor changes made by the last reader 
on the foundry proof before he returns it as 
approved. Asarule, he does not see them, 
because each additional proof tempts the au- 
thor to indulge in petty corrections, which de- 
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lay the work and needlessly increase his bill of 
expense... . It cannot be too frequently 
impressed on the author that the proof-reader 
is notaneditor. The proof-reader’s position 
isnot an enviable one. When he does his 
best and makes the book correct, he has done 
no more than hisduty. He may correct ninety- 
nine errors out of a hundred, but if he misses 
the hundredth, he may be sharply reproved by 
the book reviewer for that negligence. 

“ Authors often send to the printing-house 
typewritten copy that is easily readable, but 
that has not been thoughtfully corrected. 
Proper names in foreign languages may be 
spelled in two or more ways; Capital letters, 
italic, quotation marks, and abbreviations may 
be written in without system, apparently with 
small concern about their lack of uniformity. 
This disregard of attention to trivial details is 
a common fault. Exactness in spelling and 
pronunciation is well taught in all our high 
schools [is it, though, Mr. De Vinne ? ] but 
exactness of expression in writing for the 
press is not taught at all. Careless writing is 
so common that it often passes unnoticed. 

“ A broader knowledge of the frequency of 
faults in writing should lead to a better appre- 
ciation of the services of the proof-reader, 
but this knowledge is generally acquired out of 
a printing-house. The undisciplined writer 
who believes that he is careful and exact often 
resents the suggestion that he can be indebted 
to the proof-reader for help of any kind. The 
too rapid and over-confident writer who may 
have been provoked by too many queries from 
the reader ( for there are amateurs who can be 
as irritating as mosquitoes ) may peremptorily 
order that his copy shall be followed faithfully 
in every particular. - Not a comma or a capital 
must be changed. Writers like these put the 
reader in an unpleasant position. To query a 
supposed error is an offence to the writer; to 
pass an indefensible error is to offend the em- 
ployer and incur discredit as a_ comipetent 
reader. Yet the positive order of “ Follow 
copy exactly” may lead to unhappy 


results, when the author cannot see the proof 
of his writing. 

“Correction can be overdone, and the irrita- 
bility of an author may be justly provoked by 








the meddling queries of a captious reader, who 
suggests corrections where the corrections are 
not needed. Even the amiable poet Cowper 
has put on record his anger at a proof-reader 
who had tried to improve his poems; he ac- 
cused him of rash and ‘gratuitous emendation’ 
and with being ‘a presumptuous intermeddler.’ 
This meddling, rarely done by the trained 
proof-reader, is common with the amateur at 
correction. 

“ Authors who are most far-seeing in the prep- 
aration of copy are generous in their acknowl- 
ment of the efficient service rendered to them 
by a competent proof-reader. No one has 
done this more gracefully than Charles Dick- 
ens, who said in a speech made by him in 
London in 1867: — 

“*] can testify that theduties of a corrector 
are not mechanical, not mere matters of manip- 
ulation and routine, but that they require from 
those who perform them much natural intelli- 
gence, much superadded cultivation, and con- 
siderable readiness of reference, quickness of 
resource, an excellent memory, and a clear 
understanding. I gratefully acknowledge that 
I have never gone through the sheets of any 
book that I have written without having had 
presented to me by the corrector of the press 
something that I have overlooked, some slight 
inconsistency into which I have fallen, some 
little lapse I have made; in short without hav- 
ing set down in black and white some unques- 
tionable indication that I have been closely 
followed through my work by a patient and 
trained mind, and not merely by a_ skilled 
eye.’”’ 

To writers a most important chapter in Mr. 
De Vinne’s book is that with the heading, 
* About Copy.” “When copy has been neg- 
ligently prepared by a careless writer, who 
sometimes spells incorrectly and capitalizes 
and italicizes without system, it is the duty of 
the compositor to correct these faults; but 
when copy has been carefully prepared by a dis- 
ciplined writer, who plainly shows that he has a 
style of his own, that copy should be followed 
faithfully, even though it conflicts with the sys- 
tem of the office. Itis the author’s right to go 
before the public in his own way; to show his 
own notions about italic, punctuation, and capi- 
talizing, and to follow the spelling of Webster, 
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Stormonth, or Dr. Johnson. All that the 
printer asks of the author is that he shall spell 
uniformly and put his capitals, points, and 
other peculiarities of style in their proper 
places, so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing about his intent. If he has not done this 
thoroughly, (even a careful writer cannot be 
consistent always ) he should prepare a written 
code of his style, plainly indicating the spell- 
ings he prefers, and making clear his system 
for the use of italic, points, quotation marks, 
references, compound words, abbreviations, 
etc. When the master printer has this code 
put in type and provides a fair proof of it for 
every compositor on the work, the irregulari- 
ties of style that deface a first proof and make 
the alterations expensive are largely prevented. 
“The art of preparing copy for a printer is 
not taught in schools, and the authors are few 
who have devised and adhere to systems of 
theirown. Much of the copy sent to a print- 
ing-house seems to indicate on the part of the 
author his indifference to all typographic nice- 
ties: a strange proper name may be spelled in 
two or more ways; punctuation may be exces- 
sive in one paragraph and scant in another; 
italic may be marked for one quotation, quo- 
tations marked for another, while a third of the 
same class may have no marks of distinction; 
arabic figures and spelled-out words for num- 
bers may appear upon the same page. These 
are some of the many inconsistencies of the 
ordinary manuscript, which the writer fails to 
see in his own writing, but they are glaringly 
offensive when they reappear in the proof. 
Good copy and bad copy are easily distin- 
guished, and the compositor knows almost at a 
glance that he must follow the first and correct 
the last. Between these two extremes is a 
much larger quantity of copy that may or may 
not require correction. The common belief 
that the correction of these lapses is the com- 
positor’s duty is based on the assumption that 
the compositor is a qualified corrector. This 
is agraveerror. If he were a corrector, it is 
probable that he would have a much better paid 
position of proof-reader or assistant editor. 
“Tt is another mistake to assume that the 
work of composition is always done by one 
compositor, who can and will correct errors 


with uniformity. A long manuscript is always 
set by many compositors; if it is required in 
haste, or even if its composition is protracted 
over many months, it may be set and read by 
many compositors and readers. The uniform- 
ity desired by an author should begin with him- 
self in the copy, even if he finds it is necessary 
to have the copy typewritten and approved by 
a qualified corrector before it is sent to the 
printer. 

“Too much dependence should not - be 
placed on the corrections that are hoped for in 
the printing-house. It is unsafe for the master 
printer to allow the compositor to make a 
material change in copy without pdsitive 
authority. He may correct plain faults accord- 
ing to system provided Ly the author or by the 
office, but he must do no more. Even when he 
finds in the copy what may seem unauthorized 
errors of spelling or grammar, he is not justi- 
fied in correcting them without a special order, 
for the supposed errors may not be errors. 
The compositor should have small license for 
correction; he is safe only when he literally 
follows copy, or obeys distinct orders to 
change. 

“ Paper selected for copy should be uniform 
as to size. When odds and ends of paper 
have been used for copy and interleaved with 
additions on smaller scraps, some with coarse 
and some with fine writing, it is impracticable 
to make a correct estimate of the number of 
pages that the manuscript will occupy in print. 
Copy so put together gives needless trouble to 
the workmen. It is not easily arranged for the 
copy-holder, and is liable to misplacement and 
loss. What is worse, it leads to the making of 
blunders. The size, commercial note, (leaf 5 
by 8 inches) is large enough for those who 
write with small and neat letters. Sermon 
paper (leaf 8 by 8% inches) and letter paper 
(leaf 8 by to inches ) are better sizes for those 
who write with more boldness, and are entirely 
acceptable to compositors; but foolscap (leaf 
7% by 12 inches ) and flat cap (leaf 8 % by 14 
inches ) are inconvenient shapes. Very thin 
paper, that cannot be kept in position on the 
compositor’s case, and very thick paper, that 
may have been marred with creases, are equally 
objectionable. Manuscripts should be kept 
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flat; if it is necessary to roll them, let them 
be rolled with the writing on the convex side. 

“* Copy paper should have a wide margin on 
the left side of the leaf,as a provision for 
possible alterations in the manuscript. Allter- 
ations in minute writing between the lines are 
usually obscure, and productive of error. 
When the author does not provide a wide mar- 
gin at the left of the copy paper, he should 
leave wide spaces between the lines. 

**Copy should be written with ink, and on 
one side of the leaf. That which has been 
written on both sides often has to be cut apart 
in two or three slips and given to different 
compositors. The reuniting of these slips 
gives needless trouble, and it may be done 
badly and lead to very serious error. Pencil 
writing makes bad copy unless it has been 
done boldly and with an indelible pencil. 
Weak handwriting with a hard lead pencil on 
smooth paper always makes indistinct copy. 

“* Many of the so-called errors of the press 
begin with bad arrangement of copy and indis- 
tinct writing, which compels the compositor to 
guess (and to guess erroneously sometimes) 
at the spelling of the obscure words. Some 
teachers of penmanship are to blame for the 
bad models they put before their pupils. In 
some models the wz and w# are nearly alike; 
in the penmanship of their pupils they are ex- 
actly alike. Capital letters are sometimes so 
overloaded with flourishes that one letter will 
be mistaken for another. In the angular style 
of penmanship the small letters are almost as 
uniform in shape as the tecth of a saw, each 
tooth and each small letter much like its 
fellows. The meaning of the words has to be 
guessed at from an occasional capital or the 
loops of the ascending or descending letters. 
Some writers make no easily perceptible dis- 
tinction between the capitals land J. When 
they appear in the names of Isaac Jones, the 
letters that follow the capitals are the real 
guides to the proper selection of capitals; but 
when the first name is abbreviated to I. Jones, 
it is possible that I will appear as J in print. 
A similar remark may be made concerning the 
formation of the capitals T, S, and Y, as they 
are put upon paper by some writers. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that the compositor who 


works by the piece can afford to waste much 
time in deciphering the words which the writer 
has not even tried to make plain. With every 
desire to aid the author, the compositor can do 
but little toward helping him in making his 
words intelligible. 

“There is a wide-spread belief that all au- 
thors are illegible writers. The first copy of 
their writings may be indistinct or illegible, on 
which hasty pen scratches were made to pre- 
serve a quickly flying thought, and this copy 
may be afterward obscured with erasures and 
interlineations; but thisis not the copy that is 
sent to the printing-house. The last copy of 
the professional writer, even when it is not 
typewritten, is much neater and is usually 
much more systematically arranged than that 
of the man of business or the amateur in au- 
thorship. 

“What the compositor desires in every 
manuscript is distinctness and a systematic 
use of points and capitals. Forbearance is 
not due to the writer who has ample time to 
write legibly, or the means to have his illegible 
writing fairly transcribed or typewritten. The 
needs, and indeed the rights, of the printer 
deserve more consideration than they receive. 
It frequently happens that the master printer 
has to return a manuscript to the writer to be 
legibly rewritten. 

“ Additions to a manuscript should never be 
written on the back of the leaf, where an addi- 
tion is likely to be overlooked; but if such an 
addition is made, attention should be directed 
to it by bold markings on the face of the copy. 
It is a better practice to write out the addition 
on a separate slip of paper, and to paste it on 
in its proper place, where it will not be over- 
looked. 

“When an insertion of one leaf or more is 
to be made in copy, the inserted leaves should 
be carefully numbered in order. If, as is usual, 
itis impracticable to renumber anew all the 
leaves of the entire manuscript, the inserts 
should receive the number of the last folio, 
with the addition of alphabetical letters. in 
regular crder. If the inserts are to go be- 
tween folios 22 and 23, these inserts should be 
marked 22a, 22b, 22c¢, etc. The foot of page 
22 should have this note for the compositor: 
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Page 22 is followed by 22a, 226,22¢c. A simi- 
lar practice should be observed by the cancell- 
ing of discarded leaves. If pages 41 to 46 
must be cancelled, the foot of page 40 should 
have this note: Pages 41-46 are cancelled. 

“Words in foreign languages, proper names 
of all kinds, historical or biographical, and 
little-used terms in science and art should be 
written with unusual distinctness, and with the 
accents clearly marked. The compositor is 
not expected to have the knowledge of these 
matters that will supplement the writer’s neg- 
lect to write plainly. 

“The placing of marks of punctuation is 
usually done by the author when he completes 
each sentence, but if he remodels the con- 
struction or phrasing of that sentence in a 
subsequent revision, the points should be 
looked after with care, for those first made 
will surely be wrong, and will bewilder the 
compositor. 

“These are the underscorings used by edi- 
tors as directions for italic, small capitals, 
and capitals : — 

———— italic. = = capitals. 
————_ small capitals. 


italic capitals. 


Mr. J. Stearns Cushing, of the Norwood 
Press, offers these underscorings for display 
in school-books : — 


bold-faced bold-faced 
lower-case. or capital letters. 
___._ bold-faced spaces between 
teeta | ET ee Te letters. 


Underscoring for italic or bold display and 
the placing of quotation marks should not be 
done during literary composition, for they are 
sure to be inconsistent. It will be prudent to 
postpone these markings until the writing has 
been completed and the author is better pre- 
pared to make a code that can be applied to all 
cases. It is desirable to have the punctuation 
done by the writer; but he should not over- 
punctuate, and especially should not make too 
free use of the dash and quote-marks, which 
may obscure his meaning. 

“ The leaves of all manuscript copy should 
be paged systematically from beginning to end. 


To page each chapter by itself leads to con- 


fusion. When two or more chapters are in the 


hands of different compositors at one time, 
they cannot be reassembled easi!y and put in 
the proper place. Page 16 of manuscript in- 
tended for chapter VI may be transposed with 
page 16 of chapter VII. 

“ A foot-note, or citation of quoted author- 
ity, should be written exactly as it should 
appear in print, and be placed directly under 
the line of text which contains the reference 
to that note. When foot-notes are written on 
separate scraps of paper and are pasted out of 
place on the copy, it is probable that they will 
be out of place in print. ; 

“When copy for the text of a book is sent 
to the printing-house at irregular intervals and 
in instalments of one or two chapters, its com- 
position is done at disadvantage. An inspec- 
tion at one time of all the copy is needed to 
determine the uniformity in little details which 
is one of the merits of a well-made book. 
When the text of any book containing irreg- 
ular parts is set and electrotyped in driblets, it 
must have inconsistencies of treatment that 
may cry aloud for expensive changes after the 
plates have been made. 

“When itis possible to do so, manuscript 
should be typewritten and carefully revised by 
the author before it is sent to the printing- 
house. Even a neat and careful writer will be 
surprised to find how much more quickly he 
can detect an error in typewritten copy than in 
his manuscript. Publishers of experience 
give all manuscripts accepted by them, 
whether written well or ill, to the typewriter, 
and this typewritten copy is revised by the 
author before it goes to the printer. The 
typewriting of the new copy does not cost so 
much as the alterations in type that have to be 
made from manuscript copy. Careful authors 
approve of this method, for it hastens the get- 
ting of a clean proof, and lightens the subse- 
quent labor of correction. If the writer of 
indistinct copy could stand at the case of a 
compositor and could note how much he is de- 
layed by obscure writing, what grave errors 
he makes by reason of this obscurity, how 
imperfectly the proof-reader corrects the mis- 
understandings of the compositor, and could 
foresee the added expense of the alterations 
and over-runnings that have been caused by 
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hasty writing, but that will have to be made, 
and that the author will have to pay for —he 
would not regret the delay, or question the 
economy of typewritten copy. 

“The author’s work does not end with this 
revision of copy. He should read proof, and 
proof-reading will require much more of time 
and care than he intended to give. He is sure 
to find words awkwardly divided, and the sub- 
headings, foot-notes, extracts, tables, and illus- 
trations contrary to the plan of tle copy, and 
in unexpected positions. His reference mark 
to a foot-note in the manuscript, or his line of 
subheading may fall on the last line of the 
page of print, where it cannot be put. His 
indivisible table of figures, or engraved illus- 
tration may have been placed in the proof, and 
unavoidably so placed, too far from the ex- 
planatory text. He sees that it is not always 
possible for the printer to follow copy unthink- 
ingly. The types are tyrranous; pages must 
be of uniform length and width, and words or 
lines must be made longer or shorter to adapt 
them to type and page. The maker-up and 
proof-reader are usually intelligent helpers and 
discreet advisers to this end, but they cannot 
rearrange the composition without fresh in- 
struction from the author. If he expects an 
orderly book, he must cut out or add words to 
prevent the bad division of a proper name; 
he must add or cancel lines before or after a 
table or an illustration that may stand in the 
way of a proper make-up. This is drudgery, 
but it is not to be avoided. It cannot be done 
by the printer; it must be done by the author. 

“Bad writing is a very old gsievance of 
printing, but complaint has not led to any im- 
provement, for its practice is as common as 
ever. There always have been and always 
will be bad writers, and the compositor must 
accept some bad copy as one of the conditions 
of the printing trade, against which it seems 
useless to protest. Yet there is a limit to for- 
bearance. Bad writing and badly-arranged 
copy have to be declined on the typesetting 
machine. A machine made to quicken type- 
setting is of no benefit to any one, if the oper- 
ator has to pause on every line to decipher 
obscure words. It is not for the tedious dis- 
entangling of written puzzles that the master 





printer pays thirty-four hundred dollars for a 
new machine, and from three-and-a-half to five 
dollars a day to the operator. The master 
printer has to insist on copy, preferably type- 
written, that can be read as quickly as reprint. 
The writer who carelessly prepares unreadable 
copy should not expect to share in any of the 
advantages that should be had from the use of 
a quick machine, which has been made ineffi- 
cient by his neglect.” 

Mr. De Vinne’s final chapter on Errors of 
the Press includes many amusing examples of 
typographical blunders. He makes a useful 
suggestion to writers when he says: “ Authors 
who correct the final proof with a lead pencil 
provoke the making of new errors. They note 
an error in phrasing and write down the correc. 
tion. After rereading this correction, they see 
that it does not fully convey the meaning in- 
tended. The first pencil markings are rubbed 
out, and other words take their place. Some- 
times two or three alterations have to be made, 
and all are written over markings previously 
made. Repeated rubbing out makes the 
writing illegible, and liable to perversion. 
Sometimes an addition is made to a singular 
nominative which should compel the selection 
of a plural form of verb or pronoun in the words 
that precede or follow, but the plural forms 
may be, and often are, overlooked. When the 
press is kept waiting for this final proof, it is 
possible that the errors corrected will be those 
only that are marked in the proof. It follows 
that the author, as well as the printer, has to 
suffer the stigma of an inexcusable violation 
of plain grammatical rules.” 

In appendices Mr. De Vinne gives a com- 
parative list of variable spellings, and rules for 
the French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
division of words. The book has a complete 
index. Its great value is indicated by the ex- 
tracts made from it in this article. As an au- 
thoritative work, giving information to writers 
about the requirements for good copy, from the 
point of view of the composing room, it should 
be added to the library of every literary worker, 
while no printer or compositor can possibly 
afford to get along without it. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WrITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* . 


An editorial in the December WriITER 
called attention to the fact that writers looking 
for plots may often find valuable suggestions 
in stories of real life printed in the newspapers. 
Here, for instance, is a story told in the Mew 
York Mail and Express: ‘“ A woman in 
Mount Vernon, who all her life—she was 
sixty-five and a spinster—had dreamed of 


having a fine monument erected over her 
grave, had practised living on five cents a 
day in order that her little hoard of money in 
a savings bank should remain intact for its 
poignant purpose. Last Thursday she died 
of starvation; and the consummate irony of it 
all is that, because of the sanctity that the law 
sometimes wraps money in, her bank account 
cannot be touched, and she must be buried in 
the Potter’s Field.” Think what De Maupas- 
sant would have done with that! 


* 
* * 


The article on “ Eye-Strain” in the Febru- 
ary WRITER and the book to which it refers 
should have the thoughtful attention of every 
literary worker not in perfect health. The edi- 
tor of THE WRITER knows from recent personal 
experience how serious the effects of eye-strain 
are, and in what strange ways they manifest 
themselves. Many a sufferer from digestional 
disturbance, headaches, or brain weariness, so 
disheartening as to cause fears of incipient 
paresis, might be cured wholly by proper 
treatment from an oculist. If one is suffering 
without evident reason in this way, it will be 
wise to consult an oculist at once, to see if the 
eyes are normal and in good condition. 


* 
. - 


The prevalence of eye-strain, Dr. Gould be- 
lieves, causes crime as well as suffering. “1 
am told,” he says, “that an abnormally large 
percentage of criminals and the youth con. 
signed to reformatories have high degrees of 
optical and other defects of the eyes. Out of 
sixty-eight cases of epileptics examined, ninety- 
eight per cent. had astigmatism, and fifty per 
cent. had the very rare and most injurious de- 
fect, unsymmetric astigmatism. There is no 
considerable part or kind of our social life, the 
drink-problem, the labor-problem, all handi- 
crafts, family tragedies, etc., in which the sub- 
tle influence of morbid vision is not at its office 
of evil. In the mean time the supercilicus 
indifference and ignoring of the fact is one of 
the awful expenses of life and an opprobrium 
of medicine.” 


* 
* * 


Considering the disadvantages under which 
the authors whose cases Dr. Gould has studied. 
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worked, it is marvelous that they could do so 
much. “We must not forget,” he says, “that 
in the days of De Quincey, Carlyle, etc., can- 
dles and rush-lights were the common sources 
of artificial light. When even our wonderful 
best modern lights are by no means equal to 
daylight, and are found taxing to weak and de- 
fective eyes, what must have been the degree 
of eye-strain in the days of candles? Ophthal- 
mology at that time had not risen to its splen- 
did opportunity. It has only done so excep- 
tionally to-day. To its disgrace, operations and 
inflammatory diseases still occupy the special- 
ist’s attention too exclusively.” Dr. Gould be- 
lieves that at any time of De Quincey’s life a 
proper pair of spectacle lenses would have re- 
lieved him of his sufferings and enabled him 
to quit the opium habit and to pursue a far 
more wonderful literary career. “ Even with 
De Quincey’s incomparable brilliancy and ac- 
curacy of insight,” he says, “he could not have 
divined all this. How near to it he came, how- 
ever, is to be fouhd in a number of selections 
from his writings. If he could have suspected 
that the source of the disorders of ‘the whole 
process and elaborate machinery of digestion’ 
in his case was in that most delicate, import- 
ant, and wonderful organ of vision, he would 
probably have made the following passage even 
more beautifully powerful and pathetic than 
it is: ‘ The whole process and elaborate ma- 
chinery of digestion are felt to be mean and 
humiliating, when viewed in relation to our 
mere animaleconomy. But they rise into dig- 
nity and assert their own supreme importance, 
when they are studied from another station, 
viz., in relation to the intellect andtemper. No 
man dares then to despise them. It is then 
seen that these functions of the human system 
form the essential basis upon which the 
strength and health of our higher nature re- 
pose, and that upon these functions chiefly, the 
genial happiness of life is dependent. All the 
rules of prudence, or gifts of experience that 
life can accumulate, will never do as much for 
human comfort and welfare as would be done 
by a stricter attention, and a wiser science, 
directed to the digestive system.’” There 
can be no question that eye-strain is a frequent 
cause of indigestion, and the relations between 


the stomach and the brain are so intimate that 
to have any faults of vision corrected is of su- 
preme importance to every writer. 

W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH ” EDITED. 


We ought to tryand think. | We ought to try to think. 
— The Bookman. 


Little or no secret is made | Little or no secret is made 
of the fact that the volume | of the fact that the volume of 
of graceful and thoughtful | graceful and thoughtful verse 
verse recently published un- | recently published under the 
der the title of ‘‘ Hand in title of ‘‘ Hand in Hand,” by 
Hand,’ by Mother and | Mother and Daughter, is the 
Daughter, is the work of Mr. work of Mr. Kipling’s mother 
Kipling’s mother and sister, and his sister, Mrs. Fleming, 
Mrs. Fleming, the novelist.— | the novelist. 

London Letter in New York | 
Mail and E xpréss. | 
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The copyright of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
was sold outright for five pounds sterling down 
and five pounds when an edition of 1,300 
should be sold, together with a promise of two 
similar sums after the sale of two other such 
editions. That is, Milton received twenty 
pounds sterling for the selling of 3,900 copies. 
Multiplying by four gives us rather more than 
the equivalent in modern money value; and 
this amounts to $400.— Current Literature. 


When Sidney Lee matriculated at Oxford 
as Solomon Lazarus, Dr. Jowett, foreseeing a 
great future for his brilliant pupil, advised him 
to change his name, pointing out to him that it 
would be difficult to attain literary fame under 
his own name, owing to racial prejudice. He 
then adopted the name of Sidney Lee, which is 
known to all the English world. 


The Publishers’ Weekly says that 7,833 new 
books were issued ia the United States during 
1902, a falling-off of 308 when compared with 
the previous year’s total. This decline, how- 
ever, is regarded as a desirable one, since it is 
confined large!y to cheap reprints of novels, 
The most significant fact is that American 
books continue to increase much more rapidly 
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than imported books. There were produced 
last year 5,210 books by American authors, an 
increase of 509 over the previous year. This 
increase in the domestic literary product is 
accompanied by a marked decrease in imports. 
Foreign books are of two classes —those 
printed in the United States under the copy 
right law, and those imported without copy- 
right. There were 1,578 books of the former 
class in 1902 as against 2,122 in 1901, while the 
figures for the latter class were 1,045, as 
against 1,318 in 1901. In other words, our 
authors produced last year 5,210 new books, 
as against 2,623 from abroad. Year by year 
the number of American writers who can live 
by the pen is increasing. 


The outlook for the American author is 
bright, and is steadily brightening. Not only 
is the tide of British literary influence in Amer- 
ica surely slackening, but the tide of American 
literary influence in England is rapidly rising. 
United States government statistics regarding 
book imports and exports show that the im- 
ports in 1899 were alittle less than $1,500,000. 
In 1902 they were $1,750,000 (December esti- 
mated ), an increase of about 17 percent. On 
the other hand, the exports have increased 
in much greater proportion. In 1899 they 
were $2,700,000. Last year they were about 
$4,370,000—an increase of about 60 per cent. 


+2 
> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 





A Baltimore clergyman spoke recently of 
the “superb” life of Phillips Brooks as “an 
evidence of Christianity.” The term “superb” 
was an unfortunate one, well-meant but unfor- 
tunate. For into the word “superb” enters 
inevitably the thought of haughtiness, pride, 
pomp. A superb Christian is a contradiction, 
or else the New Testament is without mean- 
ing; and “the superb life” of a Christian is 
merely a bit of hifalutin.— Boston Herald. 


If we remember correctly, it was less thana 
week ago that the Boston Fournal favored us 
with a long editorial on the passing of the word 


“lady.” Yesterday's Yourna/, in its headlines 
said: “ Policeman's Wife a Plucky Woman — 
Dived After Lady Who Had Gone Down for 
Last Time.” Here we observe a sort of re- 
version to type. It is hard work for the 
Fournal to reform all at once. Why did the 
woman dive after the lady? Why didn’t the 
lady dive after the woman?— Springfield 
Union. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 


Bullen.— Why did Frank T. Bullen turn au- 
thor? Because, as he told the Authors Club, 
he had been earning only ten dollars a week, 
and it was n’t enough to live on. He wrote 
“The Cruise of the Cachalot”’ on the kitchen 
table, for there was no other place to write it, 
and he got $sooforit. He had never seen so 
much money before, and he thought his for- 
tune was made.-- Aockland Courier-Gazette. 

Gorky.— Maxime Gorky told an interviewer 
who questioned him about his inspiration that 
“he wrote when he was indignant about some- 
thing.” Asked why, in his works, he always 
allowed women to take a secondary place, he 
said he could not write about women, for he 
did not know their character. To describe the 
adventures of women one must have love 
affairs, and he had never occupied himself 
with such things.— Boston Transcript. 


Harben.— Will N. Harben was occupied 
four months in the practical writing of ‘ Ab- 
ner Daniel,” which has proved the most suc- 
cessful book of his career. He had previously 
filled up a note-book of several hundred pages 
with the actual sayings and doings of the 
Georgia folk about whom he intended to write; 
but not one of these notes was eventually used 
in the novel,— which goes to show that the 
making of notes for books of fiction may be of 
more educational than practical use to the 
author. Mr. Harben writes only at his best 
moments, if only an hour or two in the morn- 
ing. He writes down an outline of his pro- 
jected novel on a typewriter, then rewrites the 
whole, and perhaps uses a very small propor- 
tion of the material originally set down. He 
gets hold of his characters and situations by 
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actually writing about them—in a word, pre- 
pares for the writing of the real novel by writ- 
ing an experimental novel. In this way, de- 
spite the work involved, he reaches his best 
results.— Mew Haven Register. 


Harraden.— Beatrice Harraden says that she 
cannot write with other people around her; 
and so she retires of a morning to a studio 
standing in a delightful old garden. Here she 
composes her stories, and two hours of steady 
labor is all that she requires of herself. She 
recognizes the possibility that some may con- 
sider that she escapes very easily, but she says 
that she has a way of thinking out her stories 
beforehand, so that the actual writing is done 
swiftly and without hesitation, and at the end 
of the two hours she has produced a considera- 
ble quantity of work.—Hartford Post. 


Merriman. — Henry Seton Merriman, whose 
literary career has been one of uninterrupted 
success and who has now made another hit 
with “ The Vultures,” is in private life Hugh 
Scott, an English country gentleman. Much 
of his childhood was spent in France, anda 
series of long sea voyages, necessitated by his 
health, roused in him a Wanderlust, which he 
has never lived down, though he calls a beauti- 
ful country place in Suffolk home. Both in 
and in temperament he is said to 
Robert Louis Stevenson.— New 


looks 
resemble 
lork Sun. 


Spencer.—Herbert Spencer, when he began 
the composition of * First Principles,” in 1860, 
adopted the practice of dictating to an amanu- 
ensis. He was spending the sunfmer by the 
shore of a Scotch loch. His habit was to dic- 
tate for a quarter of an hour, then row for an 
equal period with the object of so stimulating 
the circulation of the blood as to carry him 
through another fifteen minutes’ dictation, and 
so on throughout the forenoon. Neither then 
nor afterward did he work in the afternoon. 
Ten years later, at times when his health fell to 
a low ebb, he would go to a racket court in the 
north of London, play with the man in charge, 
and dictate in the intervals of the game. One 
of the most abstruse portions of his Psychol- 
ogy, the argument for Transfigured Realism, 
was composed under these unpromising cir- 


cumstances. _ His usual programme as he 
wrote the volumes of the “Synthetic Philoso- 
phy” was to leave his house soon after nine in 
the morning and direct his steps to Kensing- 
ton Gardens. There he walked until nearly 
ten o'clock, his head slightly bent, his pace 
somewhat rapid, his mind evidently in medita- 
tion. Regularly at ten o’clock he appeared in 
his workroom, in Leinster Place, a_ retreat 
known to hardly any one, and sacred against 
intrusion. He first dictated his correspond- 
ence, often rebelling at its onerous demands. 
Then he turned to his systematic work, soon 
rising to the full tide of dictation; usually he 
went on without a break till close on one o’clock, 
when he hurried away to luncheon. If his 
health was out of order, he would stop abrupt- 
ly at any moment and leave the house, saying 
that his head felt queer. When fairly well, he 
would smoke half a cigar, finding that it pro- 
moted the flow of thought. The dictation was 
continuous; there were no interruptions, and 
only brief pauses. The panorama of thought un- 
wound itself slowly, and apparently without an 
effort. He seldom, in resuming his task, needed 
to be reminded of the last word spoken, and 
he never changed his calm sitting position in 
front of the grate. Never did he patch, recon- 
struct, or begin again. The matter seemed 
long to have been familiar to him, and only to 
be taking its final shape before his eyes. Now 
and then a brilliant thought would flash sud- 
denly upon him. Thus, the felicitous antithe- 
sis in his “ Sociology” of the religion of amity 
and the religion of enmity was a surprise to 
himself, and so was his declaration that his 
works are not only caviare to the many but ca- 
viare tothe few. He rarely used notes. At 
the end of a week or two’s dictation he would 
begin revising his pages. His sole objects 
were greater conciseness and precision of 
language. There was much substitution of 
short phrases for long ones, but there were no 
wholesale excisions, and few additions. His 
works might have been printed from his dic- 
tated manuscripts and shown no other defects 
than redundancies. Considering the difficulty 
of his subjects, the solidity of the matter, and 
his finish of style and treatment, his rate of 
composition was not slow. On good mornings 
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he would produce 1000 words. This was re- 
duced by the time occupied in revision, the ar- 
rangement of materials, and relapses into ill- 
health to a daily average for the year of 330 
words. In 1879, when he was recovering from 
a serious illness, sitting under the trees of 
Kensington Gardens, he dictated his autobiog- 
raphy to an amanuensis.—George Jes, in the 
World's Work. 


Tarbell.— Ida M. Tarbell was originally a 
school teacher. After a few years’ experience 
in teaching and in editing a small magazine 
she decided that her bent was toward biograph- 
ical and historical work and that she wanted to 
study the French method of handling history. 
Thereupon she went to Paris, took up her res- 
idence in a cheap quarter and attended lect- 
ures at the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France for three years. While in Paris she 
depended for her support upon the chance of 
having letters accepted by American magazines 
and newspapers. Onleaving America she had, 
she says, only a few unremunerative connec- 
tions with newspapers and no magazine con- 
nections at all. Her letters were accepted by 
the Boston Transcript, McClure’s syndicate, 
Scribner's Magazine,and McClure’s, and she 
paid her entire expenses out of the proceeds. 
She studied three years abroad, and clothed 
and supported herself without having to borrow 
more than $50. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publishers of Tok Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the pyblishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


My Own Srory.—IlI. J. T. Trowbridge. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for March. 

Tue Writinc or History. A. T. Mahan. Af#lantic 
(38 c.) for March. 

Rear AnD SHAM Natura History. (The Writings of 
Wm. J. Long, Charles G. D. Roberts, Wm. Davenport 
Hulbert, and Ernest Thompson-Seton.) John Burroughs. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 


Nature Love AMonG THE Ports or ANCIENT GREECE. 
John Vance Cheney. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for 
March. 

New ENGLAND IN AMeRICAN CoLontAL LITERATURE. 
Montgomery P. Sellers. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for 
March. 

Tue Rear Boorn TarKinGTon. ** John-a-Dreams.” IJlluse 
trated. Pearson's Magazine (13 c.) for March. 

Susan B. Antuony at Home. Ida Husted Harper. 
Illustrated. Pearson’s( 130.) for March. 

Some American Humorous Artists.  I.— Frederick 
Burr Opper, Eugene Zimmerman, Charles J. Taylor, A. Z. 
Baker, and Peter Newell. Thomas E. Curtis. Illustrated+ 
Strand Magazine (13 c.) for March. 

Joun Leecu anp His Metuop. Frederick Dolman. 
Illustrated. Strand Magazine (10 c¢.) for March. 

Wuy SuHaxkspere 1s Not Unperstoop. World’s Work 
(28 c.) for March. 

Manryjorie’s ScHoor or Fiction. (A story for young 
authors.) Albert Bigelow Paine. St. Nicholas (28 c.) tor 
March. 

ByjORNSTJERNE Bygnson. William Morton Payne. /mnter- 
national Quarterly ( $1.28 ) for March-June. 

ALFRED bE Vicny. Edmund Gosse. /nternational Quar- 
terly ($1.28) for March- June. 

DeVELOPMENT OF THE FrReNCcH DRAMA. Brander 
Matthews. /nternational Quarterly ($1.28) for March-June. 

HitHerto UnpusiisHep Letters or CuHaries Darwin. 
With frontispiece portrait. Popular Science Monthly ( 33 ¢.) 
for March. 

Sanity tn Fiction. ( William D. Howellsand his books.) 
Hamlin Garland. North American Review (53 ¢.) for 
March. 

Women AND Books. Mrs. Arthur Giles. Globe Quarterly 
Review ( 53 c.) for March. 

Portic Iprats or Women. Eugene Parsons. Globe 
Quarterly Review (53 c.) for March. 

**No Time ror ReavinG.”” Andrew Lang. Book-Lover 
(38 c.) for March-April. 

Tue Story or Prescotrt’s First Book. Book-Lover 
(38 c.) tor March-April. 

Music in Fiction. C.W.James. Book-Lover ( 38 c.) for 
March - April. 

Native LireratTure oF Porto Rico. Cora F. Morrow. 
Book- Lover (38 c.) for March-April. 

Tue Trutu Apout EpGar Por. Eugene L. Didier. Illus- 
trated. Book-Lover (38 c.) for March - April. 

Tue Limitations oF Lorp Macautay. 1H. C. Foxcroft. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c ) 
for March. , 

Tue Tenpencies of THE ENGitsH Novet In THE NINE- 
TeENTH Century. A review of ‘‘The English Novel,” by 
Walter Besant. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review 
in the Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 

On Browntnc’s Casutstry. Sir Leslie Stephen. Re- 
printed from the National Magazine in the Eclectic Magazine 
(28c )for March. 

Epwin Markuam, Cowboy AND Poet. Charles H. Garrett. 
Era ( 28c.) for March. 

Tue Suort Story tn THE Novet. Isabel Moore. Critic 
(28 c.) for March. 

Israet ZaANGwWILL As I Know Him. G.B. Burgin. Critic 
(28 c.) for March. 

Letrers To A Literary ASPIRANT. Critic (28 c.) for 
March. 
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Lirerary LanpMaARKS oF New York.— VIII. Charles 
Hemstreet. Illustrated. Critic (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Work or Frank Norris. Hamlin Garland. Critic. 
(28c.) for March. 

Some Literary Instructors of Yats. (Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, Henry A. Beers, and William Henry Bishop.) 
With portraits. Burton J. Hendrick. Critic (28c.) for 
March. 

AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATE JourNaALIsM. L. G. Price. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Tue Novet AND Tue Suort Story. Gertrude Atherton. 
Bookman (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Future or Tue Drama. Brander Matthews. Book- 
man (28 c.) for March. 

Famous Novets anp TuetrR CoNTEMPORARY CRITICS. 
1_—Uncle Tom's Cabin. Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman. 
( 28 c.) for March. 

Tue History or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN CARICA- 
TURE. I.—The Napoleonic Era. Frederic Taber Cooper 
and Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Illustrated. Bookman (28 c.) 
for March, 

Practicat Stupies in ENGLISH. Benjamin A. Heydrick. 
Chautauguan (28 c.) for March. 

Encush CommMEent on Tur American Nover. J. M- 
Bullock. The Lam (28 c.) for March. 

A BrowninG Pitcrimace. Anna D. McMahan. The 
Lamp (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Unactaste Drama. Brander Matthews. The 
Lamp (28 c.) for March. ° 

Tre Book Suor Girt. Carolyn Wells. Life (13 .) for 
February 19. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO SHAKSPERIAN Surines. D. J. Marshall. 
Illustrated. Four-Track News (13 ¢ ) for March. 

Tue Trait or LgatTuHerR-stockinG. Kidder Keyes. 
Illustrated. Four-Track News (13 c.) for March. 

Emerson’s Essays. K. R. Forbes. Mind (23 ¢.) for 
March. 

VictssiTuDES OF A Free-Lance. Reader (28 c.) for 
March. 

A Nore on tHe Novetra. Alison M. Lederer. Reader 
(28 c.) for March. 

Tue Gentie Art or Essay Writinc. Anna Blanche 
McGill. Reader (28 c.) for March. 

Tur Passtinc oF Gortue: A Fantasy. Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Jr. Reader ( 28 c.) for March. 7 

Ovutuwe or Lincotn Literature. Lina Brown Reed. 
Dial (13 ¢.) for March 16. 

Tue AutHor oF ‘ Joun InGtEsaAntT”’ (Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse). Déa/ (13 c.) for March 13. 

Correct SPEAKING AND WritinG. Elizabeth A. Withey, 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for March. 

Francis WILSON AND His Bookish Home. Gustav Kobbé. 
Illustrated. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢c.) for March. 

Tue Lirerary Becinner. Franklin B. Wiley. Ladies’ 
Home Journal (13 ¢.) for March. 

Hints To Verse Writers. Horatio Winslow. The Z£di- 
tor (13 c.) for March. 

GettinGc 1nTO Print. Jack London. The Zditor ( 13 c.) 
for March. 

Scenery in Fiction. Reprintedfrom the London Acad- 
emy in Current Literature (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Unrest oF Euripipes. Reprinted from the Sfectator 
yn the Living Age for February 21. 

Cettic Sacas. Stephen Gwynn. Reprinted from Mace 
millan’s Magazine in the Living Age for February 21. 


Avrrep pe Vicny. C.G.Compton. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Living Age (18c) for Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Tue Youts or Taine. Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Rob- 
inson). Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the Liv- 
ing Age for February 28. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





General Lew Wallace is writing his autobi- 
ography. 

Charles Dana Gibson has made an arrange- 
ment with the publisher of Col/ier’s Weekly 
whereby he is bound to furnish too cartoons 
for $100,000 during the next four years. Dur- 
ing this time he will draw exclusively for 
Collier's Weekly and for Life. 

The new associate editor of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, Miss Fannie V. Warner, has been for 
twelve years on the staff of the Florida 
Times-Union of Jacksonville. 

Charles Welsh has withdrawn from the house 
of D. C. Heath & Co., to devote himself to 
independent literary work. 


The New-Yorker is a new weekly literary 
paper, published by the Walker Publishing 
Co., Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


An American edition of the English quar- 
terly, the Lzbrary, will be published by the 
Scott-Thaw Co., (New York) beginning with 
the March number. 

Home Education (Chicago) is a new maga- 
zine intended for parents rather than for teach- 
ers, its aim being to interest the former in the 
work of the latter. Mary P. Squier is the editor. 

The American Woman of To-day is a new 
Chicago publication. 

The Home Missionary Society of New York 
( Congregational ) is to begin the publication of 
a periodical to be called the Mew Nation. The 
editor will be Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Clark, for 
many years one of the secretaries of the soci- 
ety. 

Hitchcock’s Monthly (New York) is a new 
monthly magazine. 


Art and Photography is a new magazine 
published in Atlanta. K. M. Turner is the 
publisher and Mrs. Walter Howard is the 
editor. 
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Four O'Clock has been merged with the PAi/- 
harmonic ( Chicago ). 

Collier's Weekly is hereafter to have an 
English edition. Its publisher, P. F. Collier, 
believes that Great Britain produces the ablest 
writers in the English tongue, but that the me- 
chanical presentation of their work is not what 
it should be. He is planning to publish books 
in London, in accordance with the latest Amer- 
ican ideas on printing and book-making. 

Motherhood and the American Kitchen 
Magazine have been combined, and will appear 
as the Home Science Magazine (Boston), be- 
ginning with the April number. 

The Globe Quarterly Review has removed 
from New York to Philadelphia. 

Self-Help (York City, Penn.) has been sold 
to Edward Erf, Parkersburg, W. Va., who 
will continue its publication. 

The Reader (New York) has 
publication. 


suspended 


Youth and Age Nashville ) is dead. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. ( New York) have been 
petitioned into bankruptcy by their creditors. 
Mr. Fenno’s attorney has asked for an exten- 
sion of time, the payments to be completed at 
the end of three years, and the business to be 
managed by a committee of three until the 
obligations are paid. The majority of the 
creditors were favorably inclined to this plan, 
and it may be adopted. 


The name of Mr. Bowen, who died in 1893, 
“has been dropped from the title of the Bowen- 
Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, and the name of 
Mr. Bobbs, president of the company since 
1896, has been put in its place. There has 
been no change of ownership, or of business 
policy. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons,and E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.,two of the oldest and largest 
Bible houses in this country and England, 
have consolidated, under the name of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 

The Book Supply Company, of Chicago, 
which has been simply a mail order house, is 
planning to enter the general publishing field. 
Its first book will be “That Printer of 
Udell’s,” by Harold Bell Wright. 


David McKay, of Philadelphia, has bought 
the entire stock and publishing plant of the 
American branch of Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
London. 


The Booklovers’ Magazine ( Philadelphia ) 
wants short, pungent, vigorous, signed editor- 
ials by men and women who have things to say 
and who want to say them “hard” — anything 
which hits the nail on the head; any nail 
which needs driving home or down. It offers 
to pay cash and good prices. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournai ( Philadelphia ) 
offers four prizes amounting to $1000, for 
bright, wholesome, well-told love stories of 
from 1000 to 3000 words. The prizes will be 
awarded as follows: $500 for the best, $250 for 
the next best, $150 for the third best, $100 for 
the fourth best. Manuscripts should be type- 
written, if possible, and should be ad- 
dressed “Short Story Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal.” The competition will close 
July 25. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser 
offers each week prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for 
the best unpublished photographs of news 
events, or beautiful, historic, amusing, and in- 
Pictures submitted become 
the property of the paper, and those that do 
not win prizes, if printed, will be paid for at 
one dollar each. The pictures must have 
address of contributor plainly written on the 
back, with a few lines of descriptive matter, 
and each one must be marked “ Photo Con- 
test.” 


teresting scenes. 


The French Academy now has a rival. 
After six years’ contention in the law courts, 
the Council of State has decided that “ the 
Literary Society founded by Mm. de Gon 
court” is of public utility, and may accept the 
important legacy. 

Ada Ellen Bayly (“Edna Lyall”) died at 
Eastbourne, February 9, aged forty years. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., died at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., February 12, aged seventy-eight. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy died at Nice, Feb- 
ruary 9, aged eighty-seven. 

George Birkbeck Hill died in London Feb. 
ruary 25, aged sixty-eight. 





